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JOAN BULL takes 
the BISCUIT! 


—and needs it too. Biscuits help her to 
carry on her countless jobs, whether in the 
Services or on the land, in factories, in 
hospitals, or keeping the home going. 


Biscuits are concentrated energy-food, and 
the finest ingredients obtainable — wheat, 
sugar and fats—are used by Weston, the 
largest makers of biscuits in the Empire. 


(The distribution of Weston Biscuits is made 
by zones according to Ministry of Food 
instructions, and as supplies are allocated in 
exact proportion to individual quotas, every 
Weston stockist receives exactly similar 
treatment.) 


BISCUITS 
for choice 
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What PRECISION is to the 


Bofors Gun & its Ammunition 


HERCULES 


Precision Engineering is to 


the GYGLE of 


TO-DAY. 


The Hercules Cycle and Motor Co., Ltd.... Aston... Birmingham 




























TO SAVE TRANSPORT, 
OUR DISTRIBUTION IS 
NOW LIMITED TO 
LONDON AND THE 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES 




















Persona! points pages in new 
Ration Books are for confec- 


Wy; / tionery and may be detacned ( 5 
WN This is the Ist week of Ration 
YY : ’ Period No. 7. 


* EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. MAIDSTONE - 
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Over half of all British 
cinemas are equipped with 
projection appaMtus made 
by Kershaw. The cross 
and the sprocket form the 
heart of every Kershaw- 
made projector and on the accurate manu- 


facture of these parts depends the success 
of the whole. 















































































When you consider that every second 24 
pictures are positioned, stopped and pro- 
jected to the screen by these parts and 
that there are 90 feet of film passing 
through the machine every minute, you get, some idea of the 
work which is done by the heart of the projector. 
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This action demands a starting and stopping mechanism (A and B) 
to move the film forward one picture, and at the same time to 
hold that picture in exactly the right position whilst the ‘‘still’’ 
is projected to the screen. Since each picture is magnified from 





is more 





“ Wise-spending "’ 
than a question of money these 





) ’ 

, days. You ve got to watch your about the size of a postage stamp to the size of the picture you 
coupons. Simpsons, ever in the see on the screen, it will be fairly obvious that the degree of 
forefront of tailoring skill, have accuracy to which these parts are made must be extremely fine. 


produced a sports coat in a 


wastetyial Gables snenastele, And this accuracy must be maintained, for in a normal working 


year the heart of a Kershaw-made projector will start and stop 


costing only 13 coupons. The the film 270,000,000 times! 
flannel trousers, tailored with 


the same skill that made Daks 
famous, cost 8 coupons. A 
Simpson sports jacket and 
trousers is the war's best 

































as anaes te A. KERSHAW & SONS LTD. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd., 202, - LONDON & LEEDS 
am Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
* In the districts where you can get it — | 
a : 
Make do with (one 
a Notice to 
MM oF err 
A Treasure indeed! Our Sh y 
When troubled in mind, 'tis solace; when . 
epee ab ee | Customers 
\ all Tobaccos, Z s Z Y *(_A ——— 
e a A ao “2 = 
Chairman (,34 
Tobacco (—= with each meal 


Three strengths: Chairman, medium; Board- 
man’s, mild; Recorder, full ; 2/94 per oz. 
from tobacconists everywhere. 

There is also Chairman Empire Mixture, 

2/6 per oz. 


| ai 
Made by the successors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 














FINDLATER’S FINO, well-known to 
Sherry drinkers all over the World, 
will in fature be known as 


FINDLATER’S DRY FLY SHERRY 
The reason: Findlater’s FINO cannot 
be regi dand p d from imita- 
tions under that name. FINDLATER’S 
DRY FLY is now registered through- 
out the World, 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD 4 CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M the King 


[ WE MUST SHARE IT ROUND VERY CAREFULLY | 82, Wigmore Street, W.1 
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FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI. 
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Britain (a system afterwards 
adopted by all éther countries) 
the firm of Seager Evans was 
founded. Today, with 139 years 
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FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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before Sir Rowland Hill's Penny 7 
Post came into operation in | 
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HARRIS. 


famous for Bacon 
since 1770 


C. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. 






CALNE, WILTS. 














That Plastic ‘plane... ! 


, 


If you had seen the American “all-plastic” plane which, before 
Pearl Harbour, was regularly making headlines, you would have 
said “ That’s wood—not plastics”. Put simply, the so-called 
plastic plane is just a lot of thin layers and strips of wood bonded 
together by means of plastics to form a smooth-skinned, solid and 
immensely strong whole. 

Wood is an excellent material, but it has some defects. Plastics 
are pretty good too, but although we’re biased we admit they have 
limitations. Put wood and plastics together and several of the 
shortcomings of both disappear, while some new qualities emerge. It’s 
a combination which may be important to many people, so why not 


ask about it from someone who knows? 











‘HANDCUT 


NOW MACHINE CUT 


VIRGINIA 
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OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
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John Wood & Son (Tobacco) Ltd., London, E.C.4 — Established 1837 
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WHEN the doctor orders 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic, 
tell your chemist. Although 
the makers cannot produce 
anything like the quantity 
they made before the war, 
they are doing their utmost 
to help chemists to fulfil 
doctors’ prescriptions. 


SANATOGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


NERVE TONIC 


In one size only— 6/64. 
A‘GENATOSAN’ Product. 
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FERVESCE 


When days are cold — prefer 
Andrews with the chill off 


ANDREWS 


Family size tin 2/- including purchase tax 
Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 
4i-12* 
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“PYORRHOEA 
4G? 





By 5 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger 
signs, which, neglected, lead to gum 
disease (Pyorrheea). Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections—used in time, 
prevent them altogether. Thousands of dentists 
recommend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice with its special anti-gum-infection 
ingredient. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you as 
a victim, See your dentist, 
and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 











Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to 
vent gum 
nfection 





ON SALE ALL OVER HE WORLD 





Your Hair Brush 
/rebristled ~ 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 


(Dept. L.), 
\ @ 8t. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 
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STO RAGES 


F + 1's ~ “i 
Send for. Catalogue ~ P/820 
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TYSURN RE - ERDINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM 24 
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“FQITUMASTIC” Super Ser- 

vice Black is specially 
prepared to afford lasting 
protection on the rough and 
tough jobs and particularly 
for surfaces that are subject to 
extreme corrosive conditions. 
One application provides a 
protective film that is three 
times as thick and durable as 
that of any ordinary protective 
paint. 


It is ideal for surfaces that 
are difficult of access or rarely 
inspected and where, conse- 
quently, a long-life protective 
is specially desirable. 


There is a Wailes Dove pre- 
paration for every specific 
anti-corrosion need. Advice 
on any corrosion problem, 
based on nearly a century of 
experience, is available free 
of charge. Please mention 
Dept. E 4. 


Wailes Dove products are used 
by the Admiralty, War Office, 
Air Ministry and other Govern- 
ment Departments. 














ao When you 


were very young 


The name CHILPRUFE stood and 
still stands for the best underwear 
procurable. Its Protection and 
Durability are qualities every 
Mother appreciates. Now today, it 
is your problem and your desire to 
provide the same protection for 
our children so that they will grow 
Loalthy and happy. And so the 
Chilprufe tradition goes on. 
This tradition has also been extended to 


the Utility Underwear which we are now 
making. 


lely for Rego 
INFANTS AND YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governin;; Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 


LEICESTER 
Ke — 
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Don’t trouble about tomorrow— 


until tomorrow. Leave it to your 
Ferranti Alarm Clock to have you 
up and doing. The better you 
start the better your chance to 
keep it going. 





In the very unlikely event of your Ferranti Clock requiring attention send it to the 
Clock Servicing Department, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs., where experts will 
quickly set it going—and keep it going. 








Flavourites 


to flavour it 





THICK or THIN 


Controlled Prices : 


THICK IId. THIN I1d.& 1/344. 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 

















<jle men of igmorrowr 


KEPLER’ 


3 
today: 


Safeguard and supplement your child- 
ren’s natural store of energy now by 
giving them extra nourishment. Start 
giving them ‘ Kepler’ Brand Cod Liver 
Oil with Malt Extract to-day. ‘Kepler’ 
is food and vitamins, and remember it 
is just what they need to develop 
strong, sturdy limbs and build resistance 
against infection. Children love its 
sweet malty flavour. 


%* ‘Kepler’ is delicious malt extract with pure cod 
liver oil, rich in protective vitamins and of such 

* particularly fine and careful quality 
that it costs more—in two sizes 
3/6 and 6/3. 





There’s FOOD 
as well as vitamins in * KEPLER’ 


COD LIVER OIL WITH MALT EXTRACT |— 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO., LONDON 
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Dont 
neglect 
your hair / 


With so much less Brylcreem to use these days 
the care of your hair is all the more important. 
Guard against a tight scalp — so frequently the 
cause of scurf, falling hair and baldness. Every 
nightand morning finger-tip massage your scalp 
for half-a-minute to keep it loose on your skull. 
A massage twice daily, together with a very few 
drops of Brylcreem every few days, will help 
to keep your hair healthy and good-looking. 


BRYLCREEM 


THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 


, 





Sounty Perfumery Co., Ltd,, 17-19 Stratford Place, Londen, W.1 royds 791 
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Magnets 


He earns no medals ; his name 
will, never make headlines ; his 
way of life is modest and his work 
| unexciting. 

But to us he is an individual, a 
personality ; not just a number on 
the time clock. He is a skilled man 
— and more, because for years his 
skill has been allied to the Philips 
tradition of doing things more 
efficiently; of making things just 
that much better. 

He melts metals—very special 
metals—which are used for making 
*Ticonal’* permanent magnets 
* Registered Trade Mark 


of unusual power and unique 
properties; an outstanding 
Philips’ invention. He is one of 
the thousands of Philips work- 
people who gave you, before the 
war, the Philips products you 
knew and trusted so well. His 
skill is a vital asset to the nation 
todayé 


PHILIPS & 


RADIO x LAMPS 


AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
| PHILIPS “LAMPS [TD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 (24K) 


An epicure dreams 
of post-war planning 
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Charivaria 


Ir is reported from Germany that one of Hitler’s oldest 
friends has just died. Presumably the Fuehrer had absent- 
mindedly overlooked him until then. 


° ° 


“The fire raged for three hours and the flames could be scen 
70 miles away. Newspapers could be read at a distance of three 
miles, says Reuter.”—Daily paper. 


By the long-sighted. 
° ° 


A columnist tells us that he 
found it difficult to interpret 
the obvious jubilation of an 

~ R.A. whom he recognized 
walking down a Chelsea street 
recently. One possibility is 
that the latter had just had 
an acceptance by a_ shoe- 
repairer. 
° ° 


A London housewife, long in 
despair of obtaining domestic 
help, was amazed the other 
morning to find that three charwomen had arrived to- 
gether. Apparently the local agency had arranged this 
surprise attack by a task force. 





° ° 


Most reports indicate that Germany and Japan are still 
full of affection towards one another, although of course 


they are really too far apart to do 
NQuiRiES 


each other very much harm. 
° ° 


A dance-band enthusiast says he is 
bound to admit that quite a number 
of jazz tunes are a mere flash in the 
pan. Many of them, in fact, don’t 
last for more than three or four titles. 







° o | 


A reader tells us that the members 
of his family circle often spend quite 
an enjoyable evening playing cards 
for matches. Most of us haven’t the 
chance to gamble so high. We have to 
content ourselves with mere money. 





Two soldiers of a commando unit in the South Pacific 
are named Gilbert and Sullivan. At the conclusion of the 
tour they hope to produce the Mikado. 


° o 


A recently contested ‘will concerned the disposal of a 
collection of second-hand furniture. Oh, yes, and there 
was a little matter of a 
couple of hundred thousand 
in the bank too. 


° ° 


We are told that a curate 
must have asense of humour. 
Otherwise he will never be 
an arch bishop or any other 
big gun of the church—not 
even a minor canon. 


° ° 


The Germans are trying 
to upset Allied invasion 
plans. They have succeeded 
in diverting several counter- 
thrusts which they had hoped to make before they were 
as uncertain of the time and place as they are now. 





° °o 


According to a writer on football matters, few of the 
well-known teams have shown their traditional form this 
season. At one period, for instance, Chelsea was lagging 

behind right at the top of the table. 





°o °o 
“£20 offered fur coat.” 
Cu M.O.A&F. Advt. in Liverpool Echo. 
LICeNces What fur ? 
ae ° ° 
v 


Two chimney-sweeps have set up 
business in a London district where 
there has been none for over a year. 
The flue epidemic is abating. 


v 
44 


® re) ° 


A Land girl has married a farmer. 
A real romance. Not a Ministry of 
Agriculture recruiting stunt. 
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“ 


OULD not one of your clever cartoonists,” writes 
a correspondent, “draw a ‘picture somewhat on 
the following lines. The forces of Light and 


Freedom, represented by angelic figures with the faces of 


the chief allied statesmen, are arrayed against the powers 
of evil, who are presented as devils or demons having the 
appearance of Hifler, Himmler, Ribbentrop, Tojo, Hirohito 
and Laval. Both sides are equipped with machine-guns, 
hand-grenades and fixed bayonets, but the demons are 
using flame-throwers, gas-cylinders and land-mines to 
help them. 
miniature a sea-battle with U-boats being destroyed by 
depth charges; in another an aerial bombardment is 
destroying the cities of Japan and the German Reich; in 
another stands the figure of Justice with suspended scales; 
in a fourth the factories of Great Britain and America 
manned by thousands of happy workers are pouring out 
their armaments; in a fifth the ploughman is shown tilling 
the ground, for‘food, while bands of harvesters are filling 
wagons with wheat-sheaves; and in a sixth the miners 
are portrayed hewing coal underground and singing as 
they work. Perhaps room could also be found for the most 
dramatic utterances of the war proceeding in the shape 
of small balloons from the mouths of the principal figures, 
while in the distance is shown the prospect of a victorious 
peace, when the designs of the world-planners for a great 
community of united nations has come into being, and 
democracy is restored to the earth. Underneath the 
picture could be quoted passages from the famous speech 
of Pericles to the Athenians, of the Bastard in King John 
and of Henry V before the battle of Agincourt, together 
with the famous saying of Cato ‘Delenda est Carthago.’ 
For Carthage might be substituted Tokyo or Berlin. This 
is only a rough idea of the drawing I have in my head, 
and I should be prepared to leave the details to your 
own artist to execute as he pleased.” 
And so should we. 


“Last night he dined unnoticed . . . in the discreetly-lit 
restaurant of a London West End hotel.” Thus goes a 
sentence in heavy type in the first column of the first page 
of a morning newspaper. But it is.so difficult to remain 
really unnoticed in these days. It reminds us of an even 
better sentence which we have either seen or imagined in 
some other newspaper: “Almost unobserved in the black- 
out Admiral proceeded last night from Whitehall to 
a well-known Service club in Pall Mall.” 





I had almost forgotten that other correspondent who 
writes “Can it be a coincidence that almost at the same 
moment when the guns of Moscow were saluting another 
victory for the Red Armies on the Polish border, my small 
Aberdeen terrier which I have called Vitebsk jumped out 
of his basket where he was lying comfortably curled up, 
and apparently sleeping, and began to bark?” 


We should say it was a céincidence. No one, not even 
an Aberdeen terrier, can really understand the operations 
of the Red Armies, About fifteen months ago at the 
Berlin Sportspalast Field-Marshal Goering is reported to 
have said: “Where have the Russians at any one single time 


> 


In one corner of the picture is shown in’ 
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, The Warring Forties 


achieved even one success of a modest tactical extent, to say 
nothing of a strategic one? The German soldier cannot be 
driven out from where he stands.” 

I believe I can make some sort of explanation of this 
trouble if only Field-Marshal Goering will listen to me. 
The truth is that the Russian generals are exceedingly 
simple-minded men. They know this, and for a long time 
it worried them. Whenever they seemed to be likely to 
achieve what they foolishly thought was a tactical success 
the military experts all over the world laughed at them. 
“The poor fools,” they said, ‘‘they call that tactics. Why, 
it’s nothing but strategy.” Then the Russians tried some- 
thing else thinking it was a bit more strategy, and once 
again were jeered at for their trouble. The military 
strategists shook with concealed merriment. ‘There 
they go again,” cried Polemarchus and Nicocallicratides, 
“calling it strategy when it’s nothing but elementary 
tactics. They don’t know the difference between chalk 
and cheese.” 

So disheartened were the Soviet generals about their 
utter ignorance of the art of war that they got together 
and said “Let’s give it all up. We shall never be real 
fighting men.” The youngest general of them all then 
propounded the utterly unorthodox plan of moving gradually 
westward towards their own frontier without taking the 
slightest notice of whether they were employing strategy or 
tactics or neither or both. “And if the German soldier 
still insists on standing where he is,” he concluded amid a 
round of Slavonic cheers, ‘‘let us leave him there and cover 
him up with snow.” ; 

Their plan was put into operation, and even now most 
of the Russians, whatever rank they hold, are completely 
in a muddle about whether they have achieved a tactico- 
strategical thrusting movement, or a strategico-tactical 
enveloping advance. But the German soldiers, frozen 
almost solid, with old bowler hats put on their heads and 
clay pipes stuck in their mouths, can still afford to smile 
at these barbarian moves. 


In the meantime I am still waiting to see the headline 
“Bulge-area begins in Bulgaria.” But I shall see it soon. 


** HALLELUJAH’ MurpDER TRIAL 


The trial of a boy of sixteen accused of murder ended yesterday 
in a prayer meeting conducted by his father in a New York 
court, cables John Walters from New York. - 

Cries of ‘Amen’ and ‘ Hallelujah!’ echoed through the court 
as, standing beside the Judge on the bench, the father prayed 
with arms outstretched and eyes raised toward the ceiling. 

For days the boy, David West, had been standing in the dock 
on a charge of killing a fourteen-year-old member of a rival 
street gang. 

When yesterday the Judge announced that he would put 
David on probation, the father rushed forward and got the 
Judge’s reluctant permission to conduct a prayer.” 


We think this should be a lessofi to David to take life 
more seriously. Even in this country we should probably 
have confiscated the tommy-gun. EVoE. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
. necessarily available for export. 
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ANOTHER RIFT IN THE AXIS 


“Brother Jap, brother Jap, do you see anyone coming?” 
‘No, they ’re all going the opposite way.” 
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“My nephew’s expecting to invade the Continent very shortly.” 


To O.C. “B” Sqn. 


S requested I render herewith a 
report on my absence off 0800 
hours parade this morning. 

This was due to my unfortunately 
missing trains on return from leave, 
details being as follows. 

Since it was less than 100 miles 
from my leave location to where the 
unit is now stationed I decided, even 
having regard to travel difficulties in 
war-time, that a period of 24 hours 
should be safe for the j journey, although 
friends with whom I was staying 
suggested a shorter period should be 
sufficient and that I could catch the 
11.15; but this was finally decided 
against as it was admitted the 11.15 
frequently became confused and some- 
times amalgamated with the 1.5, and 


Toller Reports 


thus two hours would ‘be lost at the 
beginning. Accordingly it was arranged 
I should be called at 6.30 to catch the 
7.18 train, which would then have a 
distance of seven miles to cover in an 
hour and a quarter in order to ensure 
my securing the correct connection; 
and this I was assured was possible, 
even for trains serving the line 
referred to. 

Every precaution was taken against 
missing the 7.18, breakfast being 
hurried to the extent of my consuming 
one piece of toast and marmalade 
while shaving and half a _ further 
piece while completing packing, the 
remainder of this piece actually being 
left on the hall-stand ‘since it .was not 
possible to run adequately to the 
station with this piece of toast in 
addition to my luggage and overcoat. 


The whole of the distance between the 
house and the station was covered at 
a cross-country trot as learnt in six- 
mile runs, nor was this pace slackened 
at the level crossing, where I unfor- 
tunately attempted to cross in the dark 
slightly lower than intended, thus 
coming up against slightly raised rails 
and tripping with my suitcase, which 


. unfortunately flew open emitting on 


to the line my pyjamas and other 
articles. Bearing in mind the import- 
ance of catching the 7.18, I decided to 
collect my pyjamas only and leave 
the smaller articles which I was unable 


to find without a torch, and in this* 


Ww ay succeeded in arriving at 7.17 
at the station, where several workmen 
were gathered returning from night 
work and looking forward to breakfast, 
one mentioning he would have waiting 
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for him bacon and eggs and coffee, but 
annoyance at this thought was counter- 
balanced by the consideration that the 
7.18 would now be caught and my 
return journey to the unit accom- 
plished in comfortable time. 

Even at 8 o’clock this delusion was 
still nourished, morale being main- 
tained by a train which went through 
the station in the right direction but 
without stopping, this disposing of the 
view that all services had for some 
reason been suspended. But at 8.18 it 
was clear the connection could not be 
made, since six miles in fifteen minutes 
was obviously not possible for this 
type of train. The alternative thus 
arose of either returning to my friends’ 
house for breakfast, a move suggested 
by the workman’s continued talk of 
bacon and eggs which appeared his 
only means of keeping warm, and 
catching the 11.15; or a persistent 
determination to catch the 7.18 how- 
@ver much it might have lost its 
original character, since there was 
always the possibility mentioned above 
that the 11.15 might itself not leave 
exactly on time and thus even miss the 
later connection. It further became 
apparent the 7.18 was perhaps being 
thought of unjustly, as numerous other 
passengers appeared at this time saying 
it was their constant habit to arrive at 
8.18 for the 7.18 and evincing no 
surprise even at 8.30 when another 
train went slowly by without stopping, 
this being judged as the 5 o’clock 
express. 

At 9 o’clock, however, hardened 
customers of the railway commenced 
to become anxious, some wishing to 
catch a connection within the. hour, 
the seriousness of the situation being 
shown by a remark of a railway 
employee from Manchester, who for 
some reason was on the platform 
perhaps through becoming unbalanced 
in the head through long association 
with trains and having left his home 
station by accident: this employee, 
who owned a large lamp which earlier 
in the proceedings he had been flashing 
at passing trains apparently in a half- 
crazy attempt to make them stop, was 
heard to refer to the service as a 
ee, and seemed so far 
gone as any minute to endeavour to 
get chocolate from a chocolate machine. 

Nevertheless at 9.35 a member of 
the station staff appeared, having 
understandably remained hidden pre- 
sumably in a staff room with a fire, 
and cried that the train was coming 
in on the other platform, vanishing 
with equal celerity, since among waiting 
passengers were a number of American 
troops armed with automatics whose 
baggage had been carried by hand 


over the bridge. Unfortunately, after 
passengers and luggage had _ been 
transferred over the bridge to the far 
side of the station, a train arrived at 
the original platform and there ap- 
peared a confusion of opinion as to 
whether this was the 7.18 having had 
trouble with the points, or an entirely 


‘different train which had become lost 


in the general uncertainty, possibly 
one going from Torquay to Barnstaple. 
A number of passengers, however, 
commenced rushing back to this train, 
including the workman whose thoughts 
were now switched from breakfast to 
lunch, and since he appeared likely to 
possess local knowledge I threw in my 
lot with this party but with the 
intention of procuring an affidavit 
from the .driver as to his honest 
intention of going in the right direction 
in order to clear me from responsibility 
of arriving back late at the unit, a 
possibility which by then had occurred 
as there remained only 22 hours before 
first parade the next morning. Unfor- 
tunately this affidavit could not be 
procured, the train breaking all rules 
of this line by commencing to start 


after a wait of three minutes simul- , 


taneously with the arrival of a further 
train on the second. platform, this 
convergence of events causing me to 
become uncertain of the correct course 
and finally to descend from the first 
train as it was moving, trippmg over 
my suitcase and striking my head on 
a pillar, with the result that this 
injury prevented my catching the 
second train. 

I was consequently compelled to 
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wait for the 11.15, which fortunately 
arrived at 12.30, but as subsequently a 
train towards evening was arranged to 
travel behind a freight train bearing 
goods for the Second Front of almost 
immovable weight, a circumstance not 
foreseen by the R.T.O.’s office which 
had kindly provided timings to the 
next connection, this connection was 
missed by two and a half hours and I 
thus became late although allewing 
24 hours for the journey as detailed 
above. On the next occasion I will 
allow 48 hours for this journey, and 
have meanwhile advised the R.T.O. 
concerned that the timings provided 
should not be issued to leave personnel 
in future, as a daily traveller in the same 
carriage reported that the last time he 
caught this particular connection was 
in May 1942, it thus not being reliable. 
(Signed) J. Totter, Lt. 
Home Forces. : 
° ° 


Wild Flight of Fancy 


“Among other souvenirs brought home 
by Pte. George Smith, of 44, Rockliffe Road, 
Bath, when he recently returned after being 
a prisoner of war, was a packet of German 
cigarettes. These are very thin, and the 
filling is not tobacco, but a brown substance, 
possibly‘ ersatz’ tobacco.”—Somerset paper. 


° °o 


“She is a member of a family that has 
been farming in the Hurunui electorate for 
four generations. In 1918 Miss joined 
the New Zealand Army Nursing Service as 
a masseuse. She has served on several local 
bodies.”—New Zealand paper. 


Which felt much better atereusii. 








“7 WARNED them what would happen if he became Minister 
of Reconstruction.” , 
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My Hat, , Please. 


: OU are in lof with me, no?” The Baroness 
) removed a cigarette from her scarlet lips and 
blew a pillar of smoke into the air, accentuating 

her likeness to a surfacing whale. 

“No,” I said, for want of a better answer. 

“It is strange, that,” said the Baroness without rancour. 
“InHungary always I have one, two, three, four, five, six 
men at my feet. But you English—pah! You are so 
cold as cheese. You do not like my long nose, is it?” 

It was, but I didn’t say so. ‘We are a nation at war, 
Baroness,” I reminded her sternly. “We have no time 
for lof. We make the fight, yes? And while we make 
the fight we must subdue our fires; yes, yes, we must seem 
cold. But when all is over, when peace comes, then aha! 
we are so hot as—as turpentine, if you understand my 
meaning.” 

“Zut!” cried the Baroness} with appalling vehemence. 
“You draw my legs. See this—now—this old goat that 
dances here by us. Observe him well. He makes the 
lof and lets:the war go scram, is it not so?” ; 

“Hush!” I said, scandalized. ‘It is the Assistant Minister 
of Pulp. If, as you suggest, he dances with a certain 
intentness, be assured that it is for the war effort. Not for 
one moment does he forget the war effort. The lady, it 
may be, is a Swede, and Sweden, as is well known, is rich 
in pine-forests, from which our dwindling supplies of wood- 
pulp might with advantage be replenished.” 

“**Prindling’? ‘Replenished’? I do not know such words. 
You must speak more plain, please, or else I am silent.” 

I apologized. ‘“‘I dwindle,’” I explained, “means ‘I 
shrink, I grow smaller, I became less and less.’”’ 

“You are sick, yes?” . 

“No, no. I am all right. I am well, thank you. It is 
only that—I am explaining, I make clear to you what is 
to ‘dwindle,’ ‘I dwindle—I grow less.’ Yes?” 

The Baroness instantly became motherly. 

“Waiter,” she screamed to a passing admiral. “This 
gentleman, he drindles. Bring wine, if you please, or 
whisky-bitters. Only make it with haste.” 

I looked about me wildly. The band had not stopped, 
and here and there a couple danced doggedly on; other- 
wise it seemed to me’ the whole world was listening. I 
dared not look at the admiral. I-had not even the courage 
to take refuge in open flight. Instead I turned my scarlet 
face to the Baroness and begged her to accompany me to 
the supper-room. “You would: like, perhaps,” I muttered, 
“‘a trifle or something.” The thought crossed my mind 
that if I could interest this terrifying woman in food I 
might find an opportunity to slip away and drown myself. 

“Ha!” she said, rising to her, feet with a girlishness 
impossible to exaggerate or forgive, ““you invite me to 
the supper-room, is it, and then perhaps to the conservatoire. 
No? Bad man! I make the mistake when I saw he is cold.” 

“Yes,” I said. I had never felt hotter in my life. ‘““Come 
along, or the—the smoked salmon will all have gone.” 


“In my country,” said the Baroness, surveying the 
display on the supper-table, “we have not the sandwich.” 

se No 2 ” 

“No.” 

—. 

“No. We take the meat and about it the bread each 
ways. So.” She turned her left hgnd palm upwards, laid 
a chicken wing on it by way of illustration and pressed 
the palm of her right hand firmly down upon it. 


“That is a sandwich,” I pointed out, “in any country. 
It may be rather a thick one, but anything that has meat 
in the middle and bread on both sides is a sandwich.. May 
I get rid of that piece of chicken for you?” 

“Bad boy!” she cried in a voice that rose clear above 
the clatter of knives and forks. “You must not make lof 
to me here. See, all your English friends regard you with 
raised eyes. Let us have a plateful of salami in quietness.” 

I did not attempt to explain that in this country, what- 
ever may be the case in Hungary, there is no passionate 
significance in an offer to relieve your partner of a wing of 
chicken. I did not attempt to explain anything. I simply 
stood there and drindled, while the Baroness tackled a 
plate of spam with noisy enthusiasm. Of all the times I 
have been miserable at dances I do not recollect an occasion 
when I have been so miserable as this. P 

“You do not eat,” said the Baroness, observing me. 
“In my country we have a saying, ‘The stomach that has 
least in it makes the most noise.’ It will be well that you 
have a dose of chicken or engage this trifle.” 

_ Lengaged the trifle. All nightmares, I reminded myself, 

have an end. After all, I had only to say “Excuse me 
one moment, Baroness,” put my fingers in my ears so that 
I should not hear whatever misinterpretation she chose 
to put on the remark, and quit the building for ever. 
What could be simpler? I thought to myself, engaging 
the trifle more closely. 

However, as it happened, a better plan presented itself. 
Further down the table a colonel with a very fine moustache 
was eating nuts and eyeing the Baroness with the curiosity 
natural to a man who had never seen jelly and spam eaten 
together before. 

“Baroness,” I whispered, “who is this English colonel 
who makes lof to you so openly with his eyes?” 

Instantly, as I had hoped, her passionate Magyar blood 
was aroused. - 

‘““Introduct me,” she commanded, sweeping the colonel 
with a glance that seemed to take all the iron out of his 
moustache. “He is a type, that.” 

I did not know the colonel’s name, and could not 
recollect the Baroness’s, but it is a poor man who stumbles 
over trifles. 

“Baroness,” I said loudly, ‘“‘may I present Colonel 
Mumble? Colonel Mumble, the Baroness Bumble of 
Rumble.” 

“Bad man!” the Baroness was saying as I fled for the 
cloak-room. ‘‘You are in lof with me, no?” 

Judging simply from the colonel’s face, I thought not. 

H. F. BE. 


°o ° 


Hiya! e 
“U.S.A. Forces — CoMPLiMENTS 
Sub-para. 3. It should, moreover, be an accepted rule that no 
officer or man under the command of the G.O.C. passes by any 
officer or man of the U.S.A. forces without some appropriate act of 
recognition.”—London District Order 1721, dated 28/12/43. 


° ° 


The Metaphors that Grew 
“He was opposed to a fence round Japan and letting her stew in 
her own juice, as it would create a festering sore with permanent 
explosive tendencies."—-Mr. Joseph Grew, quoted in “The Times.” 
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“Good morning, madam—and what can't I show you?” 


An Industrial Case- 
Book 


(Written in collaboration with the Wel- . 


fare and Industrial Relations Officer 
of the Snacker and Diplocket Small 
Things Co. (1928), Ltd.) 

I 


ROM F and Sons, Ltd., 
P= a request for guidance in 

the administration and organiza- 
tion of créches. The spate of reports 
and blueprints on educational reform 
has somehow made the workers of 
the company hypercritical of existing 
services. It is said, for example, that 
the curriculum of our créche is hope- 
lessly inadequate and positively anti- 
social. At a recent meeting of the 
Workers’ Welfare Society a crane- 
operator, Morgan Thomas, delivered a 
vitriolic address in which he analysed 
the activities of the infants and tried 
to prove that their training was purely 
vocational. 

“Tt is the old, old story,” he said. 
“The capitalist usurers have seen the 
writing on the wall: they know that 
changes are imminent and they seek 
to safeguard their further supplies of 
semi-skilled manual labour by mould- 
ing the minds of our children to their 
own selfish designs. Can they deny 
that jig-saw games are merely a form 
of specialized training for machine-tool 
assembly? Can they deny that peg- 
fitting and ‘Turn-a-ball, Mary,’ lead 
to blind-alley occupations?” 








We have passed the letter on to 
Mr. Butler. 


II 


“Can you tell us where we can 
obtain the sheet-music of the new 
national anthem of our Russian Allies ?” 
writes the Industrial Relations Officer 
of the Empty Box (Corrugated) Co., 
Ltd. “Our operatives are getting very 
restive and assign the basest motives 
to our genuine inability to furnish the 
works’ band with the complete score. 
Do you think we should do better to 
write direct to Moscow ?” 


lit 


“Tell me,” writes the General 
Manager of Snacker and Diplocket, 
Ltd., ‘‘where is rumour bred? In the 
packing-shop or in the foundry? We 
have had our hands full these last few 
weeks and no mistake. Talk about 
discontent! In swift succession amaz- 
ing rumours (all of them completely 
unfounded, of course) have swept 
through the works. 

The canteen tea is being doctored 
with harmful stimulants in an effort to 
lash us into a frenzy of production for 
the Second Front. This was the first 
assault of the whispering campaign. 
Within twenty-four hours the mythical 
drugs had been identified as heroin, 
trioxy benzamethylophosasalacylica, 
and tannin. Output has not, so far, 
suffered in the least, but the manage- 
ment is gravely concerned about the 
future. Faced with seemingly insoluble 
problems of reconstruction the directors 
were looking to the catering side of the 


business to recover losses on produc- 
tion. If the workers persist in boy- 
cotting the canteen after the war the 
outlook will be black indeed. 

Workers who have directors -billeted 
on them are having their faith in the 
working-class movement steadily under- 
mined. It is said, for example, that 
aspidistras are disappearing from bow- 
windows, that aitches are being 
dropped, that the off-licence business at 
‘The Four Horse-Shoes’ is improving 
at the expense of the turnover in the 
tap-room, and that absenteeism due to 
gout is on the increase. The wickedness 
of these falsehoods is very apparent 
when it is remembered that every 
director of the company has at some 
time or another spoken warmly - of 
many of the Beveridge proposals, and 
has even ‘advocated the drafting of a 
bill to give effect to some of them— 
in a modified form, of course. 

The. slogans and messages that we 
patriotic workers chalk on our bombs 
are paled into insignificance by the 
advertisements stencilled across them by 
Mr. Diplocket. Rumour number three 
originates from the hysterical chatter 
of a castings-fettler, Miss Eunice Moot. 
She claims that her brother, in Italy, 
has actually handled bombs marked 
‘BOMBS BY SNACKER AND DIPLOCKET 
MADE THIS WAR POSSIBLE.’ 

Mr. Diplocket has challenged any 
worker to produce a bomb so marked, 
and has expressed his willingness to 
submit the case to a handwriting 
expert. The rumour, however, con- 
tinues to circulate in an anti-clockwise 
direction.” 





















































“ Beg pardon, Sir! Didn't realize you'd shifted 
yer table.” 


It’s a Hap-Hap-Gloomy Day. 


ITH interest but some doubt do I regard the new 
WW cxmines by Mass-Observation. Mass-Observa- 

tion is asking people to fill in a chart of the days 
of January according to the way they feel on each day: 
“OQ” being the indication of a normal, average mood, 
“+10” that of a sensation of the maximum possible well- 
being, and “—10” that of the deepest and least utterable 
gloom, with intermediate figures as they seem to fit. 

Mass-Observation doesn’t say, at least in the literature 
it sends me, what it means to do with these charts or on 
what kind of principle it will collate them, but I can 
imagine some entertaining possibilities. 

For one thing it may turn out that the happygraphs 
(not that Mass-Observation would call them that, but 
certainly that I would) of thousands of observers all over 
the country will prove, when plotted on squared paper, 
to be the same shape: that all reached a blissful peak, say, 
around Turspay 11 (H. G. Selfridge born, 1864), that all 
writhed deep in melancholia through the period from 
Tuurspay 13 (Sun rises 8.2) to Monpay 17 (German Bmpire 
proclaimed, 1871). This perhaps may go far towards 
proving something, it may even be possible to find 
out what. 

Alternatively, it may be that the graphs of people in 


the same part of the country, or in the same trade, or 


whose eyelashes are the same colour, will resemble each 
other, and contrast with those of the people in another 
part or trade or ethnological group. This, examined long 
enough, would go to show something else, if only local or 
guild or racial patriotism. 
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Consider for a moment the influences on personal 
feelings, or mood, or what I may if sufficiently provoked 
call internal atmosphere. 


(a) Physical: for example indigestion, weather, corns, 
whisky. 

(b) Mental: for example war news, thinking of to- 
morrow’s bus queue or yesterday’s faux pas or the 
imminence of a new points period, suddenly solving 
number 28 across. 

(c) Supernatural: for example getting out of bed on 
the wrong side. 


All such influences, or nearly all except the (c) group, 
can—particularly in war-time—recur at short regular 
intervals with almost equal intensity. The regularity of 
some people’s bad days may be directly traceable to the 
regularity of their previous nights’ fireguard duty. It 
seems to me that the fact that the average person feels 
gloomier and more irritable than usual after a disturbed 
night is hardly worth confirming. 

The question of time, that is of duration, also arises. A 
day after all consists of twenty-four hours, during even the 
smallest of which an abnormally large proportion of people 
are (in war-time) conscious. Moods alter quickly, and 
small and momentary phenomena disarrange them. How 
is the score of a wavering up-and-down day to be settled 
for recording in one number? 

To be sure there are some days that from the first waking 
moment to the last are unmistakably days when the fat 
is out of the bag and the cat’s in the fire, when such a 
trivial circumstance as that the restaurant orchestra is not 
in tune with the china may topple one into a sort of 
despair . . . but there are others on which one begins around 
the minus ten mark, climbs precariously to plus two 
shortly after lunch, and may even end, with the help of 
liveliness artificially induced, on the heights of plus nine. 
What does one do, strike an average? Or does minus ten 
take points for first-innings lead ? 

Nor must the fact of prejudice be forgotten. Some 
people have a distrust of, say, Friday, and would néver 
admit to feeling good on a Friday ; just as some people have 
a fixed conviction that Friday and each of the other days 
of the week is a particular colour. Since extreme youth I 
myself have seen Monday as light golden-yellow, Tuesday 
as pale green, Wednesday deep rich green, Thursday dark 
granular brown, Friday a lighter, bright raw-sienna brown, 
Saturday blac k-and- white like the reflection on a knife, and 
Sunday a rich golden-yellow. Other members of my family 
disagree with this, and Mr. Bohun Lynch in his History of 
Caricature put on record his certainty that Monday is 
white, Wednesday blue and Saturday a sort of old-gold. 
More examples, all different, and others concerning the 
shapes and positions in space of the days of the week, 
appear in Galton’s Inquiries Into Human Faculty (1883); 
but my point for the moment is that it should be just as 
easy, if not easier, to be sure beforehand of the mood of 
any day as (or than) to be sure of its colour. 

Besides, the colour may determine the mood. Hau de nil 
or eau de nil desperandum. . 

So much for my mingled interest and doubt concerning 
Mass-Observation’s experiment. Most of my doubt, as a 
matter of fact, arises from my belief that all calculations 
will be thrown out by the tendency of a large number of 
observers to overlook or delay filling in several days of their 
charts until they have forgotten the precise degree of 
their feelings on them, and to get rid of unsightly blanks 
with the help of some such process as tossing up or throwing 
dice. ... But then this is one of my pessimistic days 
(say minus nine). R.M. 
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H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


WROTE the below under circumstances of great 

tribulation, and what these circumstances were was 

sandstorms. The twins had been given a load of sand 
for playing amid by a contractor who wished to stand well 
with me on account of my being a Life Governor of a 
Temperance Hospital and having a nomination, and he 
thinking this was something compulsory and might fall on 
him. We kept the sand in a pile outside the window, and 
one day my wife was shaking the electric fan and dropped 
it and it fell in the sand and worked there until we dis- 
covered how to make the electricity fuse. While this sand- 
storm was on I was reduced to making things up in my 
head, and as follows is what some of them were.” 


VOTES AND QUERIES 
(The Scene is a Committee) 


CHAIRMAN. I call on the Secretary to read any minutes 
he may have. 

Secretary. I move that the question be referred back. 

CHAIRMAN. We mustn’t have too much procedure at once. 
I rule that there shall be no amendments until at 
least one division has taken place. 

TREASURER. You can’t rule that there shan’t be any 
amendments; you can only rule that nobody shall 
move them. 

T. Ponp, Esq. An amendment isn’t there until it’s moved. 

Dame AcatHa Quorn. I disagree. Before you move 
anything it is in a,state of being about to be moved. 
The Chairman can’t do anything about that. 

VicE-CHAIRMAN. In the dictionary it says that an amend- 
ment is an improvement; that’s what it says an 
amendment is. 

ApmiraL CokE. No dictionary is entitled to deal with 
matters of opinion. An amendment may be an 
improvement or it may not. On a point of order, 
who is responsible for the presence of this tendentious 
volume ? 

Dr. Gust. That is not a point of order. 
Business. 

Sr Vincent Pium. Arising out of that, I move to 
report progress. 

CHAIRMAN. But you are not arising out of that. 

Str VINcENT Puiu. 
a gerund. 

ApmMIrRAL CoKE. But was it when you said it? 
looked as if you meant it to be a participle. 

Sir Vincent Pium. If I move to report progress you 
can’t touch my grammar. No other business can 
be dealt with until you have disposed of my motion. 

CHAIRMAN. To be on the right side, I name you—Plum, 
Sir Vincent. 

Dame AcaTHAa Quorn. That’s spiked him. 


It is Any Other 


You 


Dr. Gust. I am not quite sure. He might change his 
name. 
T. Ponp, Esq. It needs a Deed Poll or years of living 


under an alias. See Linell on the Law of Name. 
He can’t get a Deed Poll without leaving the room, 
so we win either way. 
Str Vincent Pium. I give notice that I am now sitting 
under my stage name of ‘‘The Great Bulbul.” 
VicE-CHAIRMAN. What is your line? 


“Arising” is not a participle: it is’ 
o 
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THe Great Boisut. Imitations of Asiatic birds. 
THe Press. Hold it. I have broken my point, 
CHarRMAN. Yov ought to have a spare. 
VicE-CHAIRMAN. Save up and buy a fountain pen. 


SrcrETARY. I have never seen anyone worse at sharpening 
a pencil. 
TREASURER. If you don’t know how to use a knife, try 


pumice-stone. 

THE Press. I used to have a beautiful revolving pencil; 
but I lost it playing backgammon with race-gangs. 

Vicr-CHAIRMAN. I am prepared to be the leading spirit 
in a drive for an adjournment. 

ApmirAL Coke. If anyone asked my advice, it would be 
“Adjourn and damn the consequences.” 

CHAIRMAN. I doubt, not whether an adjournment is 
desirable but whether it is possible- People might 
try to revoke it at the next meeting and that kind 
of thing. I think it would be better just to go. 

Secretary. If we went individually and not en bloc, 
organized opposition would be lulled into a sense of 
false security. 

CHAIRMAN. I find a document among my papers headed 
“Agenda.” What ought to be done with that, do 
you think ? 

DamME AGATHA QUORN. 
action. 

CHaiRMAN. Done. I am going to bang my hammer as a 
signal to start leaving. When we’ve got a quorum 
out of the room the meeting is over. 

[The CHAIRMAN taps petulanily at the desk, which is 
covered with papers. These deaden the sound. 
Finally someone finds a plate, and on this giving 
= a good loud note there is a frenzied rush for the 

oor. 


You pass it to the Secretary for 


Finis 
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“Of course, I know London’s the hub of the Empire, and all that...” 


A 


The Phoney Phleet 


XXXVI—H.M.LS. “Askew” 


The scene, Great Bongo Bay, in the Pacific; 
A German raider, Sauerpuss, and H.M.S. Askew 
Were fighting, and the fighting was terrific. 


ia was the 10th of January 1942; 


The strain seemed unendurable, so let me cut it short; 
Askew emerged victorious but gory 

With bullets in her ballast and a heavy list to port 
(The latter is essential to the story). 


They patched the ballast bullet-holes with particles of lead, 


The list to port (the left) remained unrighted; 


It took them, via Baffin Land, South Georgia and the Med., 


Four solid months till Plymouth Hoe was sighted. 


They went ashore. 
why? I cope; 
Their sixteen recent weeks upon the briny 


They all collapsed. You ask me 


Had made their legs adapt their length to life upon a slope; 
The port-side ones were stretched, the starboard tiny. 


They couldn’t stand on level land, abide the normal room; 
Their limbs prescribed the mountain-side, the grotto. 

They held the horizontal in an atmosphere of gloom, 
The multitude considering them blotto. 


The Admiralty orthopzdists came and stood in rows 
Preparing fundamental operations. 

The crew, who were allergic to dispensing with their toes, 
Held mutinies and major demonstrations. 


Things looked as if they well might lead to civil war, or 
worse, 
Till someone had the bright idea of sending 
The vessel with a starboard list, to Bongo, in reverse. 
This treatment was successful. That’s the ending. 
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“Ts this Watling Street? I’m looking for number MDCLXXIV8.” 


English Islands or Lost Off Labrador 


stopped raining; and the wind 

shifted to north-east. ‘Any 
change for the better,” we said at first: 
but a backing wind never does the 
sailor any good, they say, and the fog 
remains obstinately the same. This 
weather makes no sense. All these 
days of fog, wind and wet the baro- 
meter has stood between FAIR and 
VERY DRY, dropping one-tenth of an 
inch only. 

Last evening we had callers. A 
motor-boat crept in to the Punch Bowl 
out of the fog with three or four cold 
bearded men. Two of them run a fish- 
meal plant at Comfort Bight on the 
mainland, with an advanced base on 
Frenchman’s Island, two miles from us. 
They use the herring, which here, it 
seems, is bigger and better than the 
Newfoundland fish. To-morrow, they 
said, for the first time, they were going 
to put the offal of cod through the 
machine to make fish-meal for the 


\ ESTERDAY afternoon it almost 
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cattle, forty per cent. of King Cod 
being offal. Another was a Govern- 
ment Fishing Research man—seeking 
to learn the habits and movements 
of the herring, which nobody has 
fathomed so far. So, you see, modernity 
moves in far-off Labrador. They said 
that according to the local wireless I 
was last heard of at Battle Harbour. 
I wonder who heard of us there. We 
are still sixty-five miles away. 

They went off soon, so as not to miss 
their way back to Frenchman’s Island. 
It was very thick. I asked if their 
compass was in order—compass-work 
is-a little vague in these parts. They 
said they thought so. Our Captain 
said they would be all right—they 
would “feel their way” along the 
“run”. And their leader had lived on 
the coast for many years. 

Two hours later we heard shouts and 
shots in the “run” between the islands 
outside the Punch Bowl. It was raining 
again, savagely. Our Captain and the 


cook went out in the dory and found 
our friends and led them in. They had 
been all round the world, had not the 
least notion where they were, and were 
amazed to hear that they had com 

back to us. - 

I never much believe in these simple 
mariners who “do not bother about 
the compass” but “feel their way”. 
They feel their way when they can see 
the shore; but anyone can do that. 
When they can’t, they prefer to stay 
in harbour—and quite right too: for 
otherwise, sooner or later, they hit the 
putty. 

The Padre has just shot four more 
kittiwakes, sea-gulls or whatnot. We 
have now got nineteen little corpses on 
the deck among the Greenland ice. I 
never knew such a man of peace! 
When we were steaming up Hamilton 
Inlet the other day a great. school of 
seals gave a brave display right ahead 


’ of us; and one or two ranged alongside, 


merrily popping up their shiny heads, 
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as if to greet the British Members of 
Parliament. A good show. The Padre 
got his gun and shot the leader of the 
deputation through the head: and all 
the others disappeared. A good shot. 
A bad show. 

The seal sank, stone-dead, and 
could not be picked up. I said “Why 
shoot it, then?” and the disarming 
answer was, “Sometimes if you only 
injure them, they float, and you can 
pull them in.” I gave it up. 

Still, I should have liked to try a 
flipper, [confess, and I have just, but 
mildly, enjoyed half a kittiwake. 

Before that I took the dory and 
landed on our island. I thought I 
would study the bird-life; I thought 
I would study the botany; and I 
thought I would get some firewood and 
be useful. 

I cannot tell you how forlorn our 
little ship looked, lying down there in 
the middle of the Punch Bowl, with 
the fog standing like a wall in the 
entrance beyond her, and creeping all 
over the Bowl like smoke. The surf 
roared and raged outside, and I thought 
she also looked a size smaller. 

I clambered on over the rocks into 
the fog, feeling rather like Mary Rose, 
and quite expecting to disappear to 
elfin music at any moment. 

I did not see any bird-life (I think 
the Padre has frightened it away), 
though I heard a single resentful sea- 
gull. But the botany is good: and if 
anyone wants to begin a rock-garden I 
advise her to come to the Seal Islands 
—or any other part of Labrador. 

Our island is a typical example of 
the agricultural soil of the coast (nof, 
I say again, the interior) of Labrador. 
That is to say, it is composed of rocks 
and moss, bog, peat, and little plants. 
It is what the professionals, I believe, 
call tundra (always in italics). 

Delightful littte plants, rock-garden 
plants, with little red berries, and pink 
flowers, and queer thick leaves, huddled 
defensively against the ocean gales. 
Saxifrages and lichens, carpets of 
white moss called reindeer moss, I 
gather, or moose-grass or caribou moss 
(somebody eats it, anyhow). And 
absurd, frightened little dwarf willow, 
spruce and birch trees that lie quite 
flat on the ground, to keep out of the 
draught. Any botanist or gardener 
would have a good time here. 

Except where the rocks thrust 
through and assert themselves, almost 
every inch is covered; every inch is a 
brave pathetic effort to decorate this 
harsh and iron scene. ‘To one bright 
cluster of bake-apples (little ground- 
fruit the size of raspberries)* I made 





*The cloud-berry (Rubus Chamcemorus) 


a little speech: “Bake-apples of 
Labrador,” I said, “I salute you. 
I have had the honour to meet your 
brother bake-apples (rather riper) in 
companionable Newfoundland. Your 
task is harder: you struggle alone. 
I do not suppose that any human 
eye has rested upon you before, or 
will rest upon you in the time to 
come. You are content to battle 
without audience or reward. Bravely, 
when the snow departs, you emerge 
from your mossy retreat, and fly 
your little flags. You grow,’you ripen 





The Merchant Navy Men 


HEY know no ease, the 
Merchant Navy men, 
Not home, with the good day 
done, 
But the high gale and the steep 
sea, 
The searing of cold and of sun; 
Voyage end, and voyage begun. 


They may not rest; they wait in 
the dusk, the dawn, 

The flash and the tearing of steel, 

The ice-wrap of the cold wave, 

The cinders of thirst in the throat 

And madness that sits in the boat. 


They know no help, they see 
these things alone; 

No uniform, linking in pride, 

Nor the hard hand and the 
straight brace 

Of discipline holding upright, 

But their own soul in the night. 


They claim no gain, the Merchant 
Navy men; 

A wage, and the lot of the sea, 

The job done, and their fair name, 

And peace at the end of their way. 

They give; must we not repay? 


Punch Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie ~ 
Street, E.C.4 











your gay little fruit, a challenge to 
the world. None comes to admire or 
taste it. It rots, it falls, and you go 
back beneath the snow. You do. not 
care. Next year you do it all again. 
That is the spirit of the hardy citizens 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. I 
applaud it. Be content to-day to know 
that it is the eye of Albert Haddock 
upon you, and that the British Parlia- 
ment will not forget you.” 

Then I ate the lot. 

Last night I read a learned article 
about the flora of the tundra. The 
author says that there are certain 
growths which, while not ordinarily 
attractive as foods, may yet serve in 


. 
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emergency to sustain life for an in- 
definite period. This may prove useful 
before we have done with Seal Islands. 
He mentions especially the Cladonia 
(or reindeer moss) and the Umbilicaria 
(or rock-tripe). 

This morning I went ashore again 
with the Padre, ‘and we collected a lot 
of roots, berries, dwarf trees and 
mosses for Kew and the rock-garden 
at home. I do not know how they are 
to be packed; and there is sure to be 
trouble at the Customs if I declare a 
parcel of moose-moss or g bundle of 
Arctic tundra. 

I pressed a few of the more succulent 
mosses and rock-tripes on the Padre, . 
but he would not try any. He knows 
a lot ‘about the plants, though, and, 
when in doubt, he says it is Labrador 
Tea. He seemed rather lonely without 
his gun. 

The wind had dropped, and the 
mosquitoes and flies got at us again. 
While the wind blew high they left us 
alone—the dirty little fair-weather 
sailors! And we seem to have shaken 
off the deer-fly. The deer-fly is an un- 
pleasing and formidable cross between 
a horse-fly, a gadfly and a wasp. 
It pursues the ship in inland waters 
and along the coast, and, it is said, 
“bites terribly, making a wound 
which does not heal for days”. I have 
slain many, but they have not bitten 
me yet. I believe a little alcohol in the 
blood is a good thing for all these pegs 
—though there is not much there now. 
And the local tobacco is nearly as 
effective. 

These perils should not be exag- 
gerated, as they were by many 
travellers before we left London. We 
imagined ourselves marching about 
the town under mosquito-nets and a 
cloud of “black-fly”. If you are com- 
pelled to cut timber, or if you insist 
on fishing in woody places, the black- 
fly and the mosquito can be a torment; 
and if you are going pioneering or 
surveying in the interior of Labrador, 
I shouldn’t—for I read that they 
““make some districts practically unin- 
habitable by men.” The mosquito 
breeds in stagnant water and the 
black-fly in running streams; the 
deer-fly in swamps and streams: and 
much of the interior is one or the 
other. That is one reason why every- 
one is on the coast. But for the 
ordinary purposes of travel or recrea- 
tion in Newfoundland, no Briton who 
is accustomed to British wasps, flies 
and gnats should be deterred for a 
moment from the pleasant shores of 
Newfoundland. 

These pests can be a bore. But | 
know much worse bores at home. 

A.?. & 
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“The interior is entirely Norman except the stove, which is Anthracite.” 


house I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
go ahead and do it,” I said. 

“A grave step into the unknown,” 
James objected. He says things like 
that just as though he were Mr. Glad- 
stone contemplating some outrageous 
frivolity on the part of the Tories. 
Even when his mouth is full of toast 
and marmalade. 

“Tt isn’t as if it were a dog or a 
child, James. A house doesn’t have 
to come when it’s called.” 

“Just as well, when you think of 
the confusion if somebody shouted 
‘Kia-Ora’ on the Kingston by-pass.” 

“It seems to me terribly important 
when you buy a house to make certain 
its name will go on sounding right, 
down through the centuries, in case 
you happen to be starting a famous 
line. You never know when one of 


i ¥ I want to change the name of my 


Mildew Manor 


your descendants might have to 
accept a peerage.” 

“T wonder what he’ll think of the 
hot-water system here,” said James, 
who had been robbed of his bath by a 
clinker. 

“By that time water will be 
deservedly out of date. People will 
breathe a gas called lavogen once a 
week instead.” 

“What’s the matter with ‘Lord 
Littlehurst,’ anyway ?” 

“Everything. ‘When Lord Little- 
hurst: sat down there was a dead 
silence in the Chamber.’ No good. 
‘It is understood to be the view of 
Viscount Littlehurst that the situation 
in the canning industry is pregnant 
with change.’ Hopeless. ‘The Earl of 
Littlehurst and friend...’ It won’t 
do, James. It’s just not fair to the 
great unborn. It’s a hell of a name.” 


“Tt only means ‘little wood.’” 

“Well, I don’t want everyone to 
think my pond is a football pool.” 

‘““Houses have roots,” James said. 
“How long has it been ‘ Littlehurst ’?” 

“Only since 1880, when a go-ahead 
pepper merchant bought it and decided 
the name it had had for two hundred 
and fifty years was worn out. ‘Bird- 
over’s’ was a grand name.” 

“Did a Birdover really build it?” 

“This middle bit. Built it and lived 
in it and made wheels here for forty 
years, and then left it to his son 
George, and so on almost up to the 
pepper merchant.” 

“What a pity the name’s_ been 
snooped. The gentleman with the 
mustachios wouldn’t care to swap?” 

“Not even after being softened up 
with my last bottle of decent sherry. 
I can’t blame him. The whole Common 
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is called ‘Birdover’s’ 
on it too.” 

“TI suppose you could take out a 
sort of deed poll.” 

“IT thought an ad. in The Times 
would be enough. Something like: 
‘I, So-and-So, having entered into 
possession of the messuage known as 
Littlehurst, on the Common of Bird- 
over, in the County of Surrey, and 
being after due consideration con- 
vinced that the aforesaid title is 
unworthy of and indeed an insult to 
a dwelling-house of age, character and 
integrity,, do hereby declare that in 
future it will be known as So-and-So.’” 

“If you did I could follow it up 
next day with a shorter one: ‘Your 
messuage received and understood.’”’ 

I ignored this. 

“Perhaps the simplest thing would 
be just to buy a new die-stamp and 
tell the Post Office.” 

“Yes, but what?” 

“Haven’t you any ideas, James?” 

“It depends which sort of name you 
hanker after. Some think the Agricul- 
tural goes well.” 

“Such as?” 


and he lives 


“Oh, ‘Iron Harrows,’ or ‘Loam 
Farm,’ or ‘Outcrop,’ or ‘Plough- 
blades.’” 


“T can’t imagine milord Plough- 
blades making much of a mark in 
debate.” * 





ee FORM. 
—TRaeyralds 


“Well, it’s your house. [’m afraid 
you’re a bit late to plunge into the 
Feudal.” 

“You mean ‘ Birdover Hall’ and that 
sort of thing?” 

“Yes, and especially if you really 
mean to put in electric light’ after 
the war. There’s always the Tree 
category.” 

“*The Cedars’ 2s 

“Muswell Hill. Or ‘Five Oaks.’ 
How many oaks do you think you’ve 
got?” 

“About eleven,” I said, looking 
hurriedly out of the dining-room 
window. 

“It’s an awkward number. Hilda 
once knew a man who got asthma from 
pines and called his house ‘No Firs.’”’ 

“I’m off trees. Of course there’s 
the Architectural.” 

“*Low Gables’ and ‘Black Barn’ 
and ‘Phoney Timbers’?” 

“Yes. The trouble with them is 
that in the course of time someone 
may quite reasonably want to raise 
the gables or paint the barn white, 
and what then? ‘Too cramping.” 

“You could call it ‘Birdover’s 
Once.’” 

“T suppose I could.” 

“You haven’t thought of ‘Pixie 
Corner’ or ‘Elf End’%” 

“See if some more black coffee will 
help.” 
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“It’s difficult.” 

“We're getting away from a suitable 
handle for my illustrious afterbear.” 

“When’s this nasty little snob 
going to turn up?” 

“IT can’t say exactly. Give us a 
century to flower comfortably.” 

“Gracious, they won't still be 
making peers by then. They’ll prob- 
ably be cancelling so many every 
year instead.” 

“You've been listening to the week- 
end Herbert Morrison.again.” 

“T believe in political Evolution,” 
said James, rather too heavily. 

“And you have some jam on the 
end of your nose.” 

“We've forgotten the Antiquarian 
category. The parish records will be 
full of good things like ‘Stowgumber’s 
Wold’ and ‘Boglington’s Hundred.’”’ 

“Tf we were going in for nonsense 
of that kind we should have to drag 
old Birdoyer in. It wouldn’t be fair 
not to.” 

“Then that brings us ba¢k to where 
we started.” 

“T’m afraid it does.” 

James pushed his plate away firmly. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you called this place 
‘Littlehurst.’”’ 

“Do you know,” I told him, “f 
shouldn’t be surprised if we did.” 

Eric. 







‘And of course ’Orace will’ be the dead German—no one else can do it like ’im!” 
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The School’s Progress 


(Headmaster’s Quarterly Report to the Managers) 


1. During the past three months, 
12 ewt. of salvage has been collected 
and forwarded to the Council’s con- 
tractors, and this represents an increase 
of 12} per cent. over the last quarter. 

2, The Headmaster has served 
19,500 one-third pints of milk to the 
children. There is a noticeable increase 
in weight in those children who receive 
one pint, but they are more prone 
to hiccups than those children who 
receive the lesser quantity. More 
children are drinking milk than in.the 
past quarter. Only 23 beakers have 
been smashed, as against 31. The 
number of children who consume milk, 
and whose parents were in an evacua- 
tion area at the outbreak of war, and 
who stayed there in accordance with 
the Government’s scheme and/or advice 
has fallen to 10. 

3. The aggregate total of hot meals 
consumed during the quarter is 570, 
and the amount of time allowed the 
Staff to consume theirs has been 
increased from 4} minutes to 6. There 
is still an increase in breakages among 
the unmarried members of the Staff, 
and representations have been made to 
those concerned, and a copy of this 
mention has been handed to them. 

4. Rabbits continue to flourish and 
multiply, and the Headmaster can 
now beat the local farmer in dressing 
same. The butcher still pays 1/43d. 
per lb., but the Headmaster has no 
difficulty in obtaining, through dark 
channels, nearly double this price. 


The advice of the Managers is asked. ‘ 


5. Some 41 children have been 
weighed, measured, etc., for supple- 
mentary clothing coupons. Some 
children, unable to qualify by weight 
and/or height, had borrowed their elder 
sisters’ footwear, and had to be rebuked 
and disqualified. 

6. Five applications have been 
received from local residents for the 
scholars to collect, in the national 
interest, pig swill for these people’s 
pigs. One was from a Manager, and 
this has been’ granted, and the Head- 
master is in an expectant mood. 

7. There has been an increase in 
the time allowed for the completion 
and dispatch of forms. Two days are 
now allowed instead of the usual 
formula “By return please.” More 
forms for expectant mothers have been 
signed, and the demand for orange- 
juice still increases. 

8. The Youth Club has only broken 
11 panes of glass, 4 chairs, 7 piano keys, 


and the caretaker has only given in 
his notice three times. Salt is now no 
longer poured into the ink-wells. The 
average attendance at the Youth Club 
dance is 143-7. The average attendance 
at the Discussion Group is 2°5. 

9. Ninety-two have been altered, 
272 exchanged, and 56 pairs of foot- 
wear have found new owners tnder the 
School’s Exchange of Clothing Scheme. 

10. In the school gardens there are 
to date: 144 cabbages, 8 lines of 
parsnips, 11 rows of leeks, 4 rows of 
lettuce, and 57 heads of sprouts. 

11. During the last month an 
official from the Ministry of Labour has 
expressed the wish to supplant the 
Headmaster in the placing of school 
leavers. 

12. Sixteen girls and 8 boys, at the 
age of 14, have left school this quarter. 
The girls have had a fair measure of 
success and are receiving 31/8d. per 
week as office juniors in the employ- 
ment of a well-known railway com- 
pany. The Managers may wish to be 
reminded that this is approximately 
half the wage paid to a trained teacher 
at the age of 21 and over. 

13. Arrangements were made during 
the summer holiday by which each 
teacher was guaranteed at least two 
days’ full holiday. During the four 
weeks’ closure the number of children 
served with hot milk and/or meals 
varied from 3 to 7. 

14. The forms so far completed 
show that 51 children have learnt to 
swim this season. This information has 
apparently not been noted, for the 
forms were sent back because para 26, 
section III was left blank by the 
Headmaster in a moment of mental 
aberration. This is a very serious 
omission, because the County Treasurer 
is unable to apportion to the various 
counties the cost of admission to the 
swimming baths for the four evacuee 
children. : 

15. Rose hips, blackberries, and 
horse chestnuts were collected as usual. 
In the case of the blackberries, 
statistics show that the girls are less 
honest and conscientious than the 
boys. Exemptions were claimed on 
128 sessions for potato picking, and the 
waiting list for the 1946 harvest is full. 

16. The Headmaster regrets that 
he is experiencing difficulties with the 
two most recently appointed members 
of the Staff. Both were allocated to the 
school, and of course the Managers had 
no choice. The chief difficulty is that 
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these teachers are unable to adjust 
themselves and, although in their early 
twenties, are extremely old-fashioned. 
They talk of work, syllabuses, A and 
B_ schemes, requisitions, the 3 Rs 
and other subjects, are diffident about 
washing-up, and have absolutely no 
interest in acorn-picking. 

17. It is hoped that when the 
Managers are next in the school they 
will draw the attention of the children 
to the Headmaster’s past qualities as 
teacher and scholar. There is an alarm- 
ing tendency on the part of the 
children not to take the Headmaster 
seriously when he proceeds to give a 
lesson. Too many, no doubt with the 
best intentions in the world, are apt 
to hand him g measuring-tape or 
weighing-machine as soon as he enters 
a room. 

18. Three children were recom- 
mended for psychiatric treatment and 
have been treated individually for the 
past three months. They wish to 
exchange their teacher for the psy- 
chiatrist. The psychiatrist’s answer 
to this question is rather ambiguous. 

19. The Young Farmers’ Club is 
increasing in popularity. The request 
from one of the farmers that the boys 
should work full time is being con- 
sidered. 

20. The Headmaster again apologizes 
for the fact that no mention has been 
made of the academic successes and. 
progress of the children. He realizes 
that this is the tenth apology he has 
been forced to make, but assures the 
Managers that he hopes to present his 
Account Rendered as soon as possible 
after the conclusion of hostilities. 


Co ° 


Quitting India 


HAVE come to the conclusion 
that as soon as the Japanese are 
defeated we must Quit India. 

We have been told that we ought 
to—first by Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, and now by Mohamed Ali 
Jinnah—and I do think it is high time 
we took them seriously. 

I do not mean of course that only 
the British should quit India. Please do 
not suppose for a moment that I would 
advocate anything as unilateral as 
that. I mean all these conquering races 
that have overrun that long-suffering 
land since the beginning of time—the 
Indo-Aryans, the Mongolian steppe- 
dwellers from Tartary and Scythia, 
the Gurkhas, and of course all the 
ninety million Mohammedans, who, as 
invaders, are more or less our own 
contemporaries. They must go. 
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“Wot’s ’e got to swank ababt, anyway?” 
“Sex ’e fahnd a bit o’ shrapnel in ’is pudden and broke a toof!” 


Now the first thing to decide in this 
business of Quitting India is whom we 
are to leave in charge of the place 
when we quit. There must obviously 
be some sort of government ready to 
assume the not inconsiderable responsi- 
bilities of controlling whatever remains 
when Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mohamed Ali 
Jinnah, Lord Wavell, and all the 
predatory peoples they represent have 
packed their kits for the Greatest 
Trek in History. 

The obvious rulers of India, then, 
are the descendants of the original 
inhabitants of the country—the 
Dravidians. 

These folk must be found and 
fetched out of the places where they 
are living—from the lowlands of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, from the 
Deccan, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies 
and Papua, or wherever else they have 
hidden themselves—and they must be 
told to prepare to take over. 

I cannot go into details at this stage. 


It is impossible to say whether, fory 





instance, the Gonds, whose chief 
occupation, I am told, is hunting and 
tracking, will care to set up their 
government in New Delhi, in Simla, in 
Calcutta, Karachi, or Kathiawar. 

But their obligations are clear. 
They have got to rule, whether they 
like it or. not, arid Messrs. Gandhi, 
Jinnah, Nehru, Wavell, and the rest 
have got to get out. That is democracy. 
Or is it? ... 

Of course I don’t pretend there 
aren’t snags. 

These evicted three hundred and 
fifty millions will want to know where 
they are to go to. But, without 
returning a rude answer to such a 
question, it is not really my province. 
If they go back the way their ancestors 
came there will certainly be a bit of 
a bottle-neck in the Khyber Pass 
and some congestion of traffic on the 
golden road to Samarkand, involving 
possible political complications with 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union, and 
in the case of the Nepalese, with the 
Tibetan authorities also. 
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But that is no excuse for shirking 
the issue. No. We Must Quit India. 
All of us. 

For the British of course it will be 
comparatively simple. They merely 
have to retire to Cheltenham and enjoy 
the privilege of being overtaxed accord- 
ing to their immemorial tradition. . 

On second thoughts I very much 
doubt whether the British will be 
required to go in the end. The, 
Dravidians would probably _ prefer 
them to remain; for, after all, they 
don’t make India their home when 
they retire (as mentioned above), and 
consequently there are only a few 
thousand of them in the country, 
mostly living so unobtrusively that 
the great majority of the present 
inhabitants of the peninsula seldom 
see an Englishman at all. 

And—as soon as the whole horde 
of rapacious, blood-sucking, tyrannical 
and perfidious forces of oppression 
have Quitted India For Ever—it is 
possible that somebody will be wanted 
to stay and do the work. 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Elisabet Ney 


Ir was in Austin, Texas, where the studio in which 
Elisabet Ney once worked has now become.a museum of 
her sculptures, that Miss Jan Fortune first became 
interested in the extraordinary woman whose biography 
(Harrap, 10/6).she has now produced in collaboration with 
Miss JEAN Burton. A grandniece of Marshal Ney, Elisabet 
was born in Westphalia in 1833. From an early age she 
was resolved to be a sculptor, partly because she had a real 
gift for sculpture but chiefly, as she herself said, because 
she wished “to know the great persons of the world.” 
Her parents refusing to let her go to Berlin, she began a 
hunger-strike, and they yielded so far as to send her to 
Munich, which they judged to be safer for a young girl. 
There she fell in love with a young Scot, Edmund Mont- 
gomery. Earnest and idealistic, he wished to marry her, 
but she repelled the suggestion with horror. Their love, 
she told him, must be unique, and with no bonds. Leaving 
him for the time being, she took her auburn curls and her 
talent to Berlin, where, within a year or two, all the most 
famous persons, outside the royal family, were sitting to 
her. Wishing to add Schopenhauer to her conquests, she 
visited Frankfurt, walked in on the savage old misogynist, 
and left him a few weeks later completely subdued. “I 
did not think it possible,” he wrote to a friend, ‘“‘that such 
a graceful, tempting female creature could exist in the 
world.” Heads of royalty were her highest ambition, which 
was first satisfied by the King of Hanover, then by Queen 
Victoria, who referred to Elisabet as “Germany’s lady 
sculptress,” and finally, after a long and complicated siege, 
by Ludwig of Bavaria, Wagner’s patron. It was perhaps 
to annoy Cosima, whom she despised as a woman 
incapable of attaining fame except through a man, that 
Elisabet beleaguered Ludwig so relentlessly. After this 
triumph she suddenly wearied of Europe and retreated to 
the States with Montgomery, who had at last succeeded in 
persuading her to make an honest man of him. Texas did 
not take kindly to her for many years, referring to her, 
after she had cremated her first-born child, as “‘the woman 
who burnt her baby,” and to Montgomery, whom she 
never publicly acknowledged to be her husband, as “her 
paramour.” But as the arts spread westward her status 
improved, and long before her death in 1907 Texas was 
proud of her as its greatest sculptor. A fascinating story, 
skilfully reconstructed and delightfully narrated. H. K. 


Rendezvous with Destiny 


Any sane future for the human race looks like exacting 
a shrinkage of allegiances and an expansion of them: a 
closer concern with local self-government and a keener 
apprehension of the duties of a citizen of the world. Alone 
among to-day’s leaders, Mr. Roosevelt (HARRAP, 17/6) has 
consistently voiced the latter outlook, while remaining 
more illustriously American than any isolationist. His 
humanity is not doctrinaire. As Mr. Compron MACKENZIE 
is at pains to show in a biography which brings us up to 
Lease-Lend, it has been born of a peculiar generosity of 
response to a peculiar harshness of fortune. Hale and 
strong, Roosevelt’s forties might have been a politician’s 
prime. Crippléd, they were a crucible of statesmanship. 
Struggling to win freedom from crutches, he saw mankind 
struggling to win freedom from the fetish of “production.” 
And on the eve of his third nomination he warned his 
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fellow-countrymen that “a selfish and greedy people 
cannot be free.” The clever and adequate domestic back- 
ground of this book cannot succeed in dwarfing a somewhat 
ap6calyptic figure or diminishing a voice at once topical 
and timeless. ‘To some generations much is given. Of 
other generations much is expected. This generation of 
Americans has a rendezvous with destiny.” H. P. E. 





Request to Mrs. Thirkell 


Dear Mrs. TuirKELL,—This plea is addressed to you 
in the name of your many thousands of readers. Do you 
ever look at your earlier novels? At Summer Half and 
Pomfret Towers and Before Lunch? Because they—the 
readers, that is—do, and they don’t even try not to make 
comparisons with your eagerly awaited latest, Growing Up 
.(HamisH Hamitton, 9/-). They see that your books used 
not only to be very funny but also contained beneath it 
all a serious plea for the English couptry way of life—the 
values which lie deep under country activities, down to the 
vicar’s jumble sale and biking to the farm for half a dozen 
eggs. That was worth doing, and what was more, you 
were never taken in. O pastoral heart of England! You 
saw clearly its odd distinctions and its not always lovable 
stupidity. But your last novel, Marling Hall, and now 
this one—what has happened? Your much-loved funny 
characters appear for only half a page at a time before 
they are hustled into outer darkness, and the rest of the 
book is in the stifling grip of an unbelievable snobbery. 
We used to laugh at, as well as with, Lord Pomfret—but 
we have to bow down and worship before Sir Harry and 
Lady Waring, who, according to the flyleaf, ‘stand for the 
traditional decencies of life,” and are patriotically living 
for the duration in the servants’ wing with only four maids 
and two bathrooms. We are less than the dust beneath 
their pony trap. Mr. Beedle, the station-master of Winter 
Overcotes, bids fair to be a good comic figure, but we soon 
get tired of his “personal sense of shame at having nothing 
better than third class to offer his local magnates.” The 
young heroes and heroines are boring, stuffy, and priggish. 
Mrs. THIRKELL, what is happening? And is there, do you 
think, any chance of your being what you once were to us? 

P.M. F. 


And Her Sepulchre Shall Be Glorious. 


Extraordinary pains are taken nowadays—and quite 
rightly—to embalm what relics of England remain. And 
because there is no preservative like poetry, Messrs. G. 
RostREVOR HAMILTON and JoHN ARLOTT are abundantly 
justified in composing an anthology of verse which com- 
memorates some place or places in every county of England 
and Wales. Landmarks (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 8/6) 
has been both cramped and expanded in its choice by refusing 
to allow human emotion to predominate over topography. 
This rules out the best work of the best descriptive poets— 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Hardy and Housman, for instance; 
but leaves room for a number of minor practitioners, from 
Drayton, whose “Poly-Olbion” ranges over the entire field, 
to more localized moderns like Mr. Betjeman and Mrs. Pitter. 
In between thrive the born paysagistes—Clare with North- 
ampton, Barnes with Dorset, Matthew Arnold with 
Oxford; and light-versifiers come into their own with 
Horatian travel-pictures of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is satisfactory to note that the contemporary 


mood is one of nostalgia or scorn—as. in Sassoon’s “ View of 
Old Exeter” and MacNeice’s “Birmingham.” Not much 
has eluded a wide-flung net; but Ritson’s “Northern 
Garlands” provide a tribute to Sundeniand which would 
put most of the boo’s balladry to the blush. 


H. P. E. 
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Thucydides 


A translation from the classics should fall into one of 
two categories, both of great value. The first kind, which 
should be quite literal and need not be readable for its 
own sake, serves the schoolboy as a crib and the more 
mature scholar, who reads the original, with his feet on the 
fender, as an easy means of clearing up any passage which 
he may boggle at without putting him to the trouble of 
getting up to fetch his Lexicon. The second aims at giving 
the intelligent reader who is ignorant of the language of 
the original the best representation of its spirit, matter 
and form that can be given to him in his own tongue. 
The monumental works of Bohn are the great examplar of 
the first kind; Pope’s Homer of the second. Sir Ricnarp 
Livinestone’s Thucydides : The History of the Peloponnesian 
War (Oxrorp University Press, 3/-) belongs quite 
clearly to the latter. His work is that of an editor 
rather than of a translator, and the version from the 
Greek into polished literary English is only in part his 
own. Some passages, inconclusive and comparatively 
uninteresting, have been omitted; successive parts of 
the story have short explanatory notes prefaced to 
them; and the whole makes an eminently readable render- 
ing of one of the world’s greatest histories. It is nothing 
less than that, in spite of what may seem to us the tiny 
scale of the war in which Thucydides himself took part. 
For Thucydides, as is admirably brought out in Sir 
RicHARp’s short Introduction, was the first of the modern 
school of critical and objectiv ely impartial historians; 
and in this little book we may study, as on a small- scale 
map, some of the causes and many of the problems of the 
far vaster events of to-day. D. O. M. 


‘An American Military Critic 

In Great Soldiers of Two World Wars (HAtE, 12/6) Mr. 
H. A. pe WEERD, a well-known American military critic, 
has set forth his opinions on modern warfare in the form 
of short biographies of certain famous leaders in this and 
the last war. He writes excellently, with a constant 
reference to the human aspects of his subject, and his book 
will be enjoyed by irresponsible citizens as well as valued 
by those to whom it is primarily addressed—those, namely, 
who feel that we should be already habituating ourselves 
to the problems that will have to be confronted in the 
next world war. The author opens with a study of 
Schlieffen, who was too young to hold a high position in 


1870 and who died shortly before. the war of 1914, but - 


whose plan for the annihilation of France would probably 
have succeeded had it been entrusted to an abler general 
than the younger Moltke. It was Schlieffen’s habit to 
reward: his favourites by giving them special problems to 
work out on leave; and on one occasion a staff officer who 
had sat up all night to dispose of a problem which would 
otherwise have occupied the two days of his Christmas 
leave was given a second problem by Schlieffen, to fill in 
the balance of his holiday. Mr. WexERp’s opinion of 
Hindenburg is not high; he was not, he says, “cut out to 
be the safety-catch on a dangerous intellectual bomb like 
Ludendorff.” Kitchener, too, does not move his enthusiasm ; 
he ‘holds that T. E. Lawrence would probably not have 
distinguished: himself in any other than the Arabian 
campaign; and he treats Gamelin as a perfect specimen of 
the academic soldier who in the isolation of his high office 
had retired more and more into the ivory tower of philo- 
sophical reflections on past military events. But he is 
much more favourable to Pétain than has been customary 
of late. The book ends with a tribute to Hitler,. written 
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apparently about two years ago. “His genius... lies in 
his uncanny ability to seize upon the essential Ww eakness of 
an enemy and exploit it . . . in his talent for picking the 
psychological moment for the attack... in his refusal to 
be hampered by traditional military ‘restraints.” ‘This 
praise reads strangely now, but the example of Napoleon 
shows that in the long run colossal military disasters do 
not cancel the glory of colossal military triumphs. H. kK. 


Thank You, Ogden, for Good Intentions. 


It should be accounted an occasion, when 
OcpEN Nas goes and does it again. 
His mind is like his lines, indefatigably clastio; 
He shows us ordinary people that in reality we’re utterly 
fantastic, 
And that as we run about 
There’s lots going on to make fun about: 
Further he is not like some poets, regarded by one another 
as notable, 
But too cryptic to be quotable: 
Possibly they are more intellectual, 
But for those who can’t make out what they ’re driving at 
they are quite ineffectual; 
Whereas amongst quite simple persons like us a thrill of 
fraternity flashes 
When somebody says something to the point in such a way 
that it’s bound to be Nasn’s$ 
It’s even becoming quite fashionable 
To think a thought of our own must be bright if it seems 
to be Nashionable. 
Surely nobody is so dull a dog 
That he can’t get a chuckle from the chap I like so much 
that I take the liberty of referring to him as Og? 
As for me, my mirth is almost hysteric; a 
Quite undignified tribute to this risen son of America, 
And I wish we had been just a little bit smarter 
And introduced him as liaison officer into the Atlantic 
Charter. 
This is no season for reckless expenditure, 
But you'll be helping morale.if you buy it and send it your 
Particular friend, as something the recipient will appreciate 
Far more than the pre-wam turkey and chocolates and 
goodness knows what which, whether or not they’d 
agree, she ate.* W. K. H. 








Always a Little Further 


Although Mr. Eric Sxipton is a very notable mountain- 
eering expert there is nothing in his new book, Upon 
That Mountain (HopDDER AND StoucGHToN, 12/6), to alarm 
either the ordinary reader or the would-be climber. As 
Mr. Grorrrey WintHROoP YouNG says in the preface, the 
author shows “the beginning of a new epoch in mountain 
exploration, in which such venturing may be-within the 
reach of all, regardless of the size of a bank balance.” 
He began as a boy when a school friend asked him to 
Norway, and he continued in Switzerland, Italy and France. 
There is no space here to make comment omany one climb 
either in Kenya or in the attempts on Everest in 1935, ’36 
and ’38, except to say that all were adventures of mind as 
well as of body. We are told of the philosophical detach- 
ment that results from high altitudes, as well as the terrify- 
ing aphasia from which he suffered temporarily when he 
would say “‘Tram-car, cat, put,” instead of “Give me a cup 
of tea,” and could only whisper those words. Mr. SHIPTON 
has given us a grand book, and the photographs are 
equally magnificent. B. E. B. 





* Dent, 7/6 
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AcANTHUS 


“Yes, Sir, but when I’ve done Room s95 it’s just on black-out.” 


“AH! here it is,” said John’s 
Aunt Mary, coming out of the 
cupboard with a long flat box. 

“ Puff-Puff. I found it again last week, 

John, and I thought of you and how 

you like halma.” 

“Me!” said John, looking round 
the Sunday Times. “Why you thought 
of me and halma together was because 
I loathe it. Me!” 

“Well, I knew it was something,” 
said Aunt Mary, who was putting up 
the flap of the gate-leg table. “But 
this is different, John dear. It might 
be rather a nice game.” 

“It’s rathef sweet being called 
Puff-Puff,” said John’s wife, Caroline. 
“E-wonder if he was an old man with 
mutton - chop whiskers who remem- 
bered his youth.” 

“TI suppose it’s trains,” said John 
guardedly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Aunt Mary, lifting 
the lid. “Little tin ones, and railway 
lines all over the board. Oh, dear. 
Look at the rules.” 


A Nice Game 


“Let’s have them,” said John. 
“*Puff-Puff. The Epic Game of the 
Century.’ Exclamation mark.” 

“You would like to play, wouldn’t 
you?” said Aunt Mary to the Pilot- 
Officer, who had been called in again 
to help with Sunday evening. The 
Pilot-Officer said ‘‘Rather!” and Mrs. 
Hope rolled up the quarter-blanket she 
was buttonholing, and we all drew our 
chairs up to the table. 

“Well, now. Listen,” said John. 

“Just look!” cried Caroline ecstatic- 
ally. “Little trucks and carriages, all 
hooking on to each other! Oh, Aunt 
Mary, where did you get it?” 

“*Each player shall draw a card 
from the pack placed in the centre’ 
underlined ‘of the board,’” said John. 
“*No player, however, shall draw a 
card if he is not entitled to.’ Well, all 
right. ‘Nor shall any player——’”’ 

“Tt’s been in the house for quite 
five years,” said Aunt Mary. “Only 
I thought it was halma. Then when 
I was looking it out for your week-end 


leave, John dear, I found it wasn’t. 
Oh. Here’s a book called Instructions. 
Now. ‘Any number of players up to 
the number of eight can play Puff- 
Puff, the Epic——’” 

“Let me,” said John eagerly. “I 
only don’t like halma because it’s 
interminable. Now. ‘When the players 
are seated round the Sed 

“Are you quite sure you’re com- 
fortable with your back to the fire?” 
said Aunt Mary to Mrs. Hope. 
“Because Z 

“Of course,” said the Pilot-Officer, 
leaping to his feet. 

“No, really,” said Mrs. Hope, “I’m 
very comfortable. Unless of course 
you 5 

“Oh, no! Rather not!” said the 
Pilot-Officer. “I only thought. No, 
I’m fine.” 

“Swop with me, darling,” said 
Caroline to John. ‘“‘You’ve got the 
high chair.” 

“T say,” said the Pilot-Officer, ‘do 
take mine.” 
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“What?” said John, who was deep 
in the Instructions. 

“Oh, no, really,” said Caroline. 
“T’ll make John change when I get 
him to notice.” 

“Tf you look in that little pink-and- 
white vase there,” said Aunt Mary to 
the Pilot-Officer, “youll find a dice.” 

“A die,” said John. 

“So it is. I believe it’s there. It 
was when—— Oh, thank you so much. 
Isn’t that extraordinary ?” 


“Can I have the blue engine?” said 


Caroling “It’s my lucky colour. Oh, 
I’m so sorry. Did you want it?” 

“No really,” said the Pilot-Officer. 
“No, honestly.” 

“Ts it die-stamping and engraving- 
sinking,” said Mrs. Hope suddenly and 
surprisingly, “or engraving-stamping 
and die-sinking ?”’ 

Oh, dear,” said Aunt Mary, “that’s 
one of the things I never know if I 
think. Let me think.” 

“Oh, but you must have it,” said 
Caroline. ‘‘It’s the same colour as the 
Air Force. No, pleasé, you must. I’d 
much rather have the red. Red’s even 
more my lucky colour.” 

_ “Now listen,” said John, who had 

exchanged chairs with Caroline. 
“Everybody take a colour and put it 
on the square marked Station nearest 
them, and &reen has first throw, and 
three or a multiple of three in the 
aggregate entitles is 

“T don’t think you can be very 
comfortable, John dear,” said his Aunt 
Mary. “If someone could just run into 
the hall—oh, thank you so much.” 
For the Pilot-Officer was already at 
the door. 

“T suppose in the aggregate means 
both,” said Caroline. 

“They do like long words,” said Mrs. 
Hope vaguely. “It’s die-stamping 
anyway, Mary, I’m sure of that. Then 
could it be relief-sinking ?” 

“You can’t sink a relief,” said 
Caroline. ‘“They’re just the opposite. 
Still, you could sink the bits round. 
Oh, look. You are kind. Darling, he’s 
brought you a chair.” 

“What?” said John abstractedly. 
“Oh, I say, thanks awfully. You 
shouldn’t have. Now, everyone. Every- 
one ’s got to have two trucks and three 
carriages in reserve. Darling, you’ve 
gone and hooked yours together. You 
aren't entitled to until e 

“Oh, but darling,” said Caroline, 
“mayn’t I? It’s taken such ages and 
they look so sweet. Oh, thank you,” 
she added to the Pilot-Officer, who 
had unhooked them. “It does,seem 
a shame, doesn’t it?” 

“Fancy still haying this dice, I mean 
die, after all these years,” said Aunt 
Mary fondly. “Now, I throw it, do I, 








John? Like that, with my hand?” 
The die hit the board sharply and 
bounced away out of sight. 

“No, wait!” cried John. “It’s two 
dice, Aunt Mary, and they’re here. 
Sorry, I was holding them. And a sort 
of box.” y 

“Oh,” said Aunt Mary to the Pilot- 
Officer, who was on his hands and 
knees by the sofa, “then please don’t 
bother. No, really. Though as a 
matter of fact,” she went on, as the 
Pilot-Ofticer rose to his feet, ‘‘it would 
be very kind if you did find it and put 
it back in the little pink-and-white 
vase. It’s so nice to know it’s there.” 

“T’m not sure I shouldn’t have got 
some ribbon and bound that little 
blanket,” said Mrs. Hope. “Or else 
turned the edging under twice. I’m 
worried.” 

“Don’t you think perhaps it’s die- 
sinking and _ relief-stamping?” said 
Caroline. “That would sort of make 
sense. Die-sinking. Die-stamping. Oh, 
dear.” 

“Now those are the ones we turn 
up,” said John, putting a little pile of 
cards in the middle of the table. 
“These we don’t.” 

“Tt’s all very mysterious so far, isn’t 


it?” said Aunt Mary. 


“Got it! cried the Pilot-Officer from 
behind the sofa. 

“Well, first you throw the “dice 
anyway,” said John, “and you can’t 
start off until you ’ve thrown a multiple 
of three. Or just——” 

“A multiple of three,” said Mrs. 
Hope doubtfully. 
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“Six,” said John. “‘ Nine. 
And so on.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Hope. “ Now 
I see.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Aunt 
Mary to the Pilot-Officer. “Now. Now, 
do I throw, John dear? And I mustn’t 
forget to throw a multiple of three, 
must I, or just three.” 

“In the aggregate,” said John. 

“Isn't it exciting?” said Caroline. 

“Now,” said Aunt Mary, shutting 
her eyes and jiggling the dice-box. 
The dice hit the table sharply, bounced 
and disappeared. 

“Oh!” said Aunt Mary. “Oh, thank 
you so much.” For already the Pilot- 
Officer was on his hands and knees by 
the sofa. 

“It’s just as well, really,” said John, 
who was deep in the Instructions 
again, “beeause I’ve just noticed it 
says the player to the left of Green, 
heaven kaows why. And you know 
that bit about it being 4 multiple of 


Twelve. 


‘three or just three in: the aggregate 


for the first throw . . .” 


° ° 


Nowt 


BSERVE the infant in his crib, 
Who, while his wits are small, 

Will shed hot tears upon his bib 
For nothing much at all. 

Ah, when he joins the ranks of men 
And learns to use his head, 

He will not ery for nothing then 
But talk of it instead. 


“And on your way here, Doctor, WouLD you mind calling 
at the fishmonger’s ?” 








HE trouble began when Lieuten- 

ant Sympson went out to inspect 

the guard parade at 1600 hours 
and found that it was not there. 
Instead of the neat rows of men in 
khaki drill with solemn black faces 
under large floppy hats there was only 
Corporal Alexander Semanda sitting 
cross-legged on the sand and playing 
the Ugomba Nationa] Anthem on his 
mouth-organ. 

“Don’t get up,” said Sympson 
sarcastically, and Alexander, who does 
not understand sarcasm, just sat there 
and grinned. 

“Where,” 
guard ?” 

“Guard mount 1600 hours,” said 
Alexander. ‘‘Now finish. Gone off. 
Bwana Sergeant Pumper say Bwana 
Officer Sympson sleep so no wake.” 


said Sympson, “is the 


So of course Sympson held his watch - 


to his ear and found that it had 
stopped. Hé shook it and it started 
again. 

He walked briskly from tent to tent 
in search of Sergeant Pumper and then 
looked at his watch again. It was still 
going. He told Corporal Semanda to 
report to him when Sergeant Pumper 
came in, and sat down in his tent and 
read the Egyptian Mail. Three minutes 
later the watch stopped. 

“My watch has let me down,” said 
Sympson when Sergeant Pumper came 
in. “Do you mind lending me yours 
till I get another one?” 

Sergeant Pumper laughed. 

“T had mine repaired in Cairo,” he 
said, “so naturally -it hasn’t gone 
since.” 

“Then how,” 


asked Sympson, “did 
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Watches 


you know it was time for guard- 
mounting ?” 

“T heard the Cairo—Port Said express 
go by,” said Pumper, “as the wind 
happened to be in the right direction. 
But why don’t you borrow a watch 
from one of the Kugombas?” 

**A good idea,” said Sympson. “Just 
let it be known that I want to borrow 
a watch, and I have no doubt some- 
body will come forward.” 

He was right. When he came back 
to camp after having dinner at the 
club he found seventeen watches on 
the table, all giving different versions 
of the time. The Kugombas delight in 
watches, and cheerfully spend three 
months’ pay to buy one. 

“Do you know to whom each watch 
belongs?” Sympson asked Yowana 
Mukasa, who sits in Sympson’s tent 
as a sort of watch-dog when Sympson 
is out. 

Yowana shook his head, but added 
that the most reliable watch was his 
own, which lay on the top of the pile. 
As it only had one hand, however, 
which pointed to twelve o'clock, 
Sympson gracefully declined it and’ 
chose another from the pile. 

By this time the faces of the owners 
of most of the other watches began to 
appear at the door. 

“Whose is this?” asked Sympson, 
showing the one that he had fastened 
to his wrist. 

It turned out to belong to Lance- 
Corporal Maganga, who immediately 
became puffed up with sinful pride, 
while the other watch-owners dolefully 
collected their property and moved 
out into the darkness. 
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At 2115 Sergeant Pumper came in 
and reported that he had been obliged 
to put Lance-Corporal Maganga and 
Lance-Corporal Mikuba on a charge 
for fighting. At 2125 Sergeant Fasto, 
who is of the same tribe as Maganga, 
was on a charge for fighting with 


Sergeant Benefansio Kikomba, who 


belongs to the same tribe as Mikuba. 
Every few minutes Sergeant Pumper 
came in with a fresh charge-sheet, and 
at 2315, by the light of the moon, 
Sympson had the detachment called 
together and formally returned Lance- 
Corporal Maganga’s watch to its 
owner. 

He then tore up all the charge-sheets, 
and, taking his own watch, fastened it 
to the wrist of the sentry who walks 
eternally between Sympson’s tent and 
the guard-room, telling him to fasten 
it in due course to the wrist of the man 
who relieved him: 

Except for losing a few seconds 
occasionally when the sentry changes, 


Sympson’s watch has provided accurate . 


Camp Time ever since, and Sergeant 
Pumper has even dallied with the idea 
of fastening his own watch to the 
sentry’s other wrist in the hope that 
in due course it too might be shaken 
back to life. 


°o ° 


Twins , 


OHN is in the Rhondda Valley; 
Jean’s called up—her art lies 
fallow. 
She has left the Corps de Ballet, 
He has joined the Corps de Ballot. 
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When you see that Trade Mark on the 
cloth, or that Label on a finished gar- 
ment, you know that here is Harris 
Tweed— 100% pure virgin Scottish 
wool, woven by hand at the homes of 


the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides, by 
crofters whose skill has grown through 
generations. There is nothing else like 
it: nothing to equal its style, character 
or marvellous wearing power, 


HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 
“Harris Tweed’”’ means a Tweed made from pure virgin 
wool produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the 
er Hebridesandhand-ovenby the Islan lersattheirown 
homes in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist,Barraand theig 
several purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 
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HARRIS TWEED 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPCARS 
ON THE CLOTH 





THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 





GLASTONBURY PREDICTIONS 


Lh atch 
Bootes 


Peering through my 
super astral telescope 
I saw a striding figure 
apparently just coming 
out of THE PLOUGH. 
This I identified as 
the constellation of 
Bootes, and as he was 
unmistakably in the 
ascendant I am able to predict that post-war Glastonbury Bootees 
will be far above anything previously seen, in quality and specifica- 
tions. It depends mainly upon Mars, of course, how long before 
they will appear in the shops. Glastonbury Bootees are Sheepskin 
house boots for the “return to comfort” days. 


MORLANDS 
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Whigs. 


* Meanwhile, take care of those you have 


until post-war improved styles arrive. 
‘ 
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The “ Boiling Lake of Dominica”, 
British West Indies, outlet of a vol- 
canic hot spring. 2,306 ft. above sea 
level, the vast depths of this pool 
have never been fathomed,. 


FAMOUS 
SPRINGS 


y= after year this pool maintains its level, constantly fed by 
the pulsing power of its hidden spring. Year after year spring- 
operated mechanisms maintain their level of maximum efficiency 
thanks to the comparable power of TERRY Springs. Terry’s 
Research Department, with 88 years of specialisation behind it, is 
ever ready to meet new demands ; to co-operate with designers and 
engineers ; to ensure safe stressing and long-lived performance. 


FAMOUS 
FOR SPRINGS 
& PRESSWORK 


SINCE 


fr SPRINGS is 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, ENGLAND. Also at London * Birmingham ° Manchester 











Where Films Go in Wartime—pPart of the film we once used for pleasure 
now serves in the kine-theodolite to test the accuracy of artillery fire. 
Photography is mobilised for war, so don’t blame your dealer if he 
says ‘Sold out of Selo!” Claims of the Services, Industry, Medicine 
and Science come first. After victory, Selo films will be plentiful 
again, faster and better than ever. Till then our chief task must be 


SERVICING THE WAR 


FILMS made by ILFORD 


LIMITED 
ILFORD, LONDON 





















Teas «touch of 


pee 


Silaenson 


cut out by men of inter- 
national repute. 


Order from Maenson Agents 
—specially appointed high- 
elass men’s shops—every- 
where. Name on request. 


JOSEPH MAY & SONS LTD 


106 Regent St., London, W.1 
Tel, : REGent 2404 





STOP THAT 


apr 


INHALANT 
. For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 
7 
Breathe the Vapour 


Of all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 








includi d* 
Prschese Tan 3 . each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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COSBY 
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PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 


Its Worth Waiting for! 


G.B. KENT & SONS, LTO., 222 REGENT STREET, LONDON en 










































NOW AT YOUR SERVICE 
for Vital War Work 


We are glad to be able to announce that 
Kango Electric Hammers can now be supplied 
against § (A) tye ty requirements (only) for 
feally vital war wor! 


The KANGO ELECTRIC HAMMER 


has many special War uses, including— 


@ Work in connection with reinforcing Air 
Raid Shelters 


@ Drilling holes in floors for Rawlboles for 
installing machinery 


@ De-scaling furnaces, boilers and tanks 
e@ Ramming fireclay into furnaces 


@ Rescue work where holes need cutting 
through concrete, brick, etc. 


other work where holes have to be 
aries, or cutting away has to be done in 
concrete, brick and stone 


@ We shall be glad to have particulars of 
your requirements 


MANSIONS MOTOR CO LTD, MORDEN FACTORY ESTATE, LONDON, SW19 


January 12 1944 


UEEN ANNE 


Ball: SCOTCH WHISKY 








IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 





By ‘eiaitin 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 








Owing to essentiab contracts the 
range of invalid chairs and invalid 
furniture is now limited, but we are 
still in a position to supply certain 
articles. Please give full partic- 
ulars of your needs and we will 





endeavour to accommodate you. 


GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1. 


*Phone: Langham 1049 
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*ARISTILE 


(Lisle) 


*RAYSTOC 


(Rayon) 


"STUNITY 


(Rayon & Liste) 
CWT Oo 
Supplies are limited. Fair 


shares are distributed to all 
ARISTOC dealers 


*AS GOOD AS WARTIME STOCKINGS CAN BE 











RODINE 


ts the quick € certain 


RAT KOLLER 


Why keep rats when in the course 
of a year they eat .large quantities of 
food required by the nation? The 
Government looks to everyone to 
assist in the destruction of both Rats 
and Mice. Leading Sanitary authorities 
advise the use of Rodine. 


74d. and 1/3, © 


= YOUR CHEMIST SELLS ITZ 
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TO THOSE 
RESPONSIBLE 

FOR THE HEALTH 
OF MEN LIKE THIS 






2 


“NOW YOU EVEN 
PLANT WITH A TUBE 


*The * Fluora Seedasets ” people have invented 
a useful little gadget that enables seedlings to 









be grown individually. They’ve done away 
to with all that thinning out process and wastage 
38 of seed. We're not here to advertise this new 


gadget (although we don’t mind passing on a 
good tip when we hear of one), our main object is 
to point out that our old friend 
the steel tube is the basis of this 
invention. Maybe by continually 
pointing out the universal useful- 


Thousands of working hours are lost through sickness absenteeism. 
Colds, flu, bronchitis, as well as sepsis following neglected cuts 


ness of steel tubes we may plant | and minor injuries, deplete our man power. This wastage can be 

a seed or two ourselves among | reduced by a practical system that can be put into operation now. 

manufacturers with fertile minds. Write to Newton, Chambers & Co. Ltd., Thorncliffe, Sheffield. 

An advertisement for for details of this practical method, the Izal System of Industrial 

* If you want a green BRITANNIA TUBE CO:LTD Hygiene, which has been tested and proved, and is in 


thumb, don't write us— 


Glover St. Birmingh 
Write : Fluora Scedasets. aii pieces 


aN operation in hundreds of factories. 
BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LID @ SN) 


Merrileas, Grove ‘Lane, 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks 


THE IZAL SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 








WILLS'S 


| ‘THREE CASTLES 


| CIGARETTES 
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bY < Bes | Ew... 


The family will appreciate 
that little addition of LEMCO 
BEEF EXTRACT. It makes all 
the difference to your cooking. 


&8eoess 


| 


IEEE EERE PLS NGO SET —_4 
LEM CO 20 


Concentiated Speef Exctuact 


GME One pound of LEMCO contains the con- 
centrated juices of over 30 pounds of prime beef. 


af ~==e PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED. LONDON = | Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. T.T.210 
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BY ROVAL COMMAND 


"Hide a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 
the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 







For our greatcoats we use the | 








finest Pilot Cloth from the} 


i 
' 

| 
West of England, where for | \ jj 
centuries. craftsmen have | a (A Vp 
y \ ‘specialised in defeating hard| #3 ns: nins ink aetemie 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


Flat 15 for 2/- - 25 for 3/4 
100 for 13/3 







el 


- nen 
otter, 






weather and providing hard | 
wear. 


Price £13. 0s. 0d. 
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